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PROFESSOR STRACK'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 



A review of the Porta IAnguarum Orientalium, published in 27ie Hebrew Stu- 
lient, Vol. II., pp. 126, 127, closed with these words: "These hand-books have 
received deservedly the highest commendations of linguistic critics. They supply 
a demand which exists and which is all the while increasing. Our only wish is 
that a translation of these, or a similar series, might be published in English." 
With this we compare tbe publisher's announcement : "To meet many wishes, the 
parts which appear from the year 1885 either altogether new, or in a new edition, 
will be published at the same time in two languages, German and English, or 
German and Latin, the Latin being employed only in special cases." 

Thus far only two English versions have appeared: (1) an Arabic Grammar, 
from the pen of one of the greatest living Arabic authorities, Professor A. Socin, 
and (2) the Hebrew Grammar of Professor H. L. Strack, which lies before us. 
The series was at first edited by Prof. J. H. Petermann (died in 1876), but is now 
under the editorial charge of Prof. Strack. 

The grammar is intended for students wishing to prepare themselves in the 
shortest possible time for attendance upon the easier exegetical lectures. 

The peculiar features of the volume are (1) the taking of the vocabulary from 
Genesis and the Psalms; (2) the allowing in the grammar only those forms 
which actually occur in the Bible ; (3) the transcribing in italics of hypothetical 
forms adduced to explain the origin of forms in use, and (4) the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the paradigms of weak verbs in order to prevent a mechanical 
learning by rote. These features must certainly commend themselves to stu- 
dents. The great bane of grammatical study is the mechanical memorizing of a 
paradigm. 

Besides the grammar proper (pp. 1-150) there are 67 pp. of paradigms, litera- 
ture and exercises. The " literature " is very valuable. 

While the treatment accorded the various points as they come up is, of neces- 
sity, very brief, it is surprising to see that so much material of an advanced char- 
acter, fundamental in its nature, could have been included in so small a space. 
Many interesting statements occur which one does not meet in the grammars 
ordinarily used. We refer briefly to a few of these statements which will be of 
interest to many who do not have access to the book : 

1) — is also used to indicate the open e-sound e or a arising by vocalic mod- 
ification {Umlautung) out of a, e. g., JHf zera' (from zar', I 28d), HJ'JO r e 'ena 
(8 74o>). 

2) Instead of the long and involved statement concerning the occurrence of 
r at the end of a word, generally in use, Prof. Strack sums up the matter by 

saying that it occurs at the end of a word " when the word ends in "J or in two 
consonants." 

3) Syllables are (a) open, (6) shut, (c) opened (i. e., syllables whose originally 
double close has been removed by a helping vowel), (d) loosely shut (i. e., those 
which were originally followed by a vowel which has been dropped). Examples 
of opened syllables are ItMt) an< i all Segholates, T)}?} (= na^-ro) ; of loosely shut 



* Porta Linguarum Orientalium : Hebrew Grammar with Exercises, Literature and 
Vocabulary, by Hermann L. Strack, Ph. D., D. D., Professor Bxtraordinarius of Theology hi 
Berlin. Translated from the Second German Edition. Carlsruhe and Leipzig-: H. Beuther. New 
York: B. Westcrmann& Co. 1885. Pp. 150, 67. 
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syllables, the first in QtTflJS (kan-phe-hem), the S'wa under J being treated as 
silent. Professor Strack's theory of the syllable was published, in detail, in 
Hebkaica, Vol. I., pp. 73-75. 

4) The D. 1. in 0*fit£' * s explained on the ground that the punctuation pre- 

* j- : 

supposed the pronunciation estayim. 

5) When the He Interrogative is written |"J before gutturals, the guttural is 

said to have D. f. implied. 

6) The Inseparable prepositions before pJO are sai d to be pointed with 
Pathah and D. f., as in ,133, 10*7- 

V - T T 

7) Section 46 B., on the use of Waw Conjunctive, is especially good, though 
of course condensed. 

8) Instead of " tenses," the word " moods " is used, as being a more suitable 
term. The terms " Perfect " and " Imperfect " are used rather than " Past " and 
" Future." " Voice " is used instead of " stem," " species," " conjugation." 

9) " The Hebrew verb had its origin in the combination of a noun with the 
personal pronoun." "The different position of the pronoun (at the end of the 
Perfect, at the beginning of the Imperfect), is easily intelligible, psychologically ; 
in the completed action we are more particularly interested in the fact ; in an 
action which is not yet completed, we take more interest in the person of the 
agent." 

10) Verbs Middle E and O are termed respectively " verbs with simple in- 
transitive vocalization," and " verbs with strong intransitive vocalization." The 
passive is indicated (in Pii'al and HSph'al) by the " dark vowel (u or 8)." 

11) The i of the Hiph. Impf., Inf. and Part., is thought to be lengthened 
from an original I after the analogy of the vowel in Q'p* ; while the i of the 
Hiph. Perf . is thought to have arisen through the influence of that of the Impf. 
The ") of V'y Hfph'il is said to be completely thrust out by the heterogeneous i. 

12) The change of a to 6 is called (p. 5) a vocalic modification, on p. 114, a 
half-lengthening (umlavtung). The peculiar character of this 6, as distinct from g, 
is thus clearly recognized. 

13) Baer's policy of inserting D. 1. in consonants other than aspirates is crit- 
icized as indefensible and, as carried out, inconsistent. The repetition by Baer 
of the accents S'gholta, Zarqa and the T'lisas is claimed to be without authority. 
Instead of Q'ri, Q're is used as the only correct form. 

These are only a few of the items of peculiar interest to which we might call 
attention. The book is exceedingly free from error. While not all the views 
presented are entirely acceptable, we find very much that is new and, at the same 
time, well taken. A few of the questions which have suggested themselves are 
these : Why is the letter j used every- where, in a book for English readers, to rep- 
resent ♦ ? Could not a more judicious use of italic type, e. g., in the printing of 
the English equivalents of Hebrew phrases have been used to advantage ? Why 
is the spelling " genetive " adopted throughout ? Is not the change of i to e or 
of u to o better expressed by the term "heighten" than by the indefinite term 
" lengthen " which applies more particularly to the change of i to i or of u to u 'i 
When a full vowel becomes § e wa (vocal) is it, strictly speaking, (p. 20) dropped f 
If there is still a sound, is it not merely the change from one sound to another ? 
Not shortening, but volatilization ? Is it best to regard "inK occurring before ftp 
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as a real construct ? Even in an elementary treatise, should not the old and ridic- 
ulous doctrine of a union-vowel be discarded ? Is the e of the Pi'el (sometimes), 
Hiph., Hopk and Hithp. Inf. abs., e or g ? 

In this work, Dr. Strack has given an indication of the Hebrew learning for 
which he is so well-known, not only in Europe, but also in America. But more 
than this, he has indicated his ability as a practical teacher. The book is fresh, 
vigorous, scientific. There is no student of Hebrew who would not receive 
great profit from a thorough reading of it. It is a mistake to confine our work to 
any one grammar. Every author will throw new light on some points. For this 
work, as well as for the other important services of Prof. Strack, all biblical 
students are greatly indebted to him. William K. Hakpee. 



